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to Egypt in the course of the' next few months. Thus
he would inform some of the applicants that their
lack of military experience rendered them useless as
volunteers, and others that they were too advanced
in years to employ it. At the bottom of his heart lurked
perhaps the belief that youth desired to escape the
monotony of office routine. In a few that impulse
may have been the most powerful incentive to join
the ranks, but not in the majority who went from
Egypt. Their resolution to fight was influenced by
no desire to enjoy new sensations or to win distinc-
tions. They had no ambition to gratify, nor personal
end to gain. With many, indeed, the exact opposite
was the case. In exchanging the Egyptian Civil
Service for the British Army, they would sacrifice
a considerable part of their existing income, and in
surrendering the amenities of Cairo for the discomforts
of the field would drive an equally poor bargain.
Nor were they simple enough to believe that pleasant
staff appointments would fall to their lot, or that
instruction in drill and musketry would be an interest-
ing occupation. The call of their country alone drove
them into the new armies.

Early in October the General Officer commanding
the British Forces in Egypt, bethinking of his own
needs, would allow no more Englishmen of military
age, or of military experience, to leave the country,
and from that order it was reasonable to infer, since
Egypt was tranquil, that relations between the Allies
and the Ottoman Empire were passing through a
critical stage. Very little was known locally about
the situation in Constantinople. The rigorous censor-
ship imposed upon the Press systematically excised
from its pages all items of news relating to the
trend of events in Turkey, and as strictly forbade
public discussion or conjecture upon them. Allied
subjects in Egypt were a little better off, since